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Such a conception only serves to connect the living reality
more intimately with the ideal world of religion, and thus
to ensure to the latter its purely ideal value.

There are two principal and evident reasons for the
unmistakable fact that religion, of all intellectual interests,
is most in danger of being suppressed by the advance of
other means of intellectual culture. The first of these is
the tendency of artistic and scientific interests to become
superficial. It is precisely here that the closer connection
between these various sides of the intellectual life is
especially apparent. The deeper our certainty that true
science and true artistic enjoyment lead back to religion,
the easier it is to understand why superficial and half-way
knowledge, and that misuse of art which makes it a mere
plaything and pastime, should have the opposite result All
reasonable educators, at least, though their practice is often
much at fault, are theoretically agreed that polymathy and
technical preparation for practical occupations are not the
main object of scientific education. But art, and especially
that form of it which is most popular and has the greatest
moral influence, namely, dramatic art, is treated, if not
actually regarded, bj^ the State and by private individuals
as a mere idle pastime.

A second reason, deeper-lying and apparently harder
to remove, for the alienation of religion from the other
two departments of intellectual interest is to be found, not
in the misuse of the latter, but in the way in which religion
itself is conceived. In the case of really great works of
art, which furnish enjoyment and uplift to all, whatever
their degree of cultivation, no one demands that all men
shall feel and think exactly alike about them. While we
recognise the moral significance of the study of history, as
a branch of knowledge having the highest cultural value
for men of all stations in life, it would be absurd to require